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POOL OF SILOAM. 


‘*¢ Continuing our course around the probable line of the 
ancient walls, along the gentle slope of Zion, we pass by 
the king’s gardens, and arrive at the lower pool of Siloam 
placed in another indentation of the wall, at the southern 
extremity of Zion. It is a deep square cistern, lined with 
masonry, adorned with columns at the sides, and having a 
flight of steps leading to the bottom in which there were 
about two feet of water. It communicates by a subterra- 
neous passage with the fountain just described, from which 
it is distant about six hundred yards. The water enters 
the pool by a low arched passage, into which the pilgrims, 
numbers of whom are generally to be found around it, put 
their seads as part of the ceremony, and wash their clothes 
in the purifying stream that issues from it. 

“A very remarkable circumstance is related of this 
pool and fountain ; it is reported that the water in them is 
subject to a daily tide; and by some writers it is stated to 
ebb and flow under lunar influence. I must confess that 
in my first visits to the place, I was much astonished, for 
not only did I see the mark to which the recently fallen 
water had risen, but I also perceived that its height was 
greater at different times of the same day. Many inge- 
nious hypotheses, and many learned arguments have been 
adduced to account for this extraordinary phenomenon— 
the wonder and admiration of the pilgrim and traveller. I 
think, however, that it may thus be accounted for: The 
stream or outlet from the lower pool is conducted by arti- 
ficial channels through the gardens and parterres that lie 
immediately beneath it in the valley; and it is the chief 
source of their fertility; for as they are mostly formed of 
earth which has been carried from other places, they pos- 
sess no original or natural soil capable of supporting vege- 
tation. Now, immediately on the watercourse leaving the 
pool, it is divided into numbers of little aqueducts for the 
purpose of irrigating these different plots; but as there is 
but little water in the pool during the dry season, the 
Arabs dam up the several streams, in order to collect a 
sufficient quantity in small ponds adjoining each garden ; 
and this they must all do at the same time, or there would 
be an unfair division of the fertilizing fluid. These dams are 
generally made in the evening, and the water is drawn off 
in the morning, or sometimes two or three times a day ; 





and thus the reflux of the water that they hold gives th® 
appearance of an ebb and flow. 

“The surplus water is finally collected into a small 
stream that joins the brook Gihon, near its junction with 
the Kedron, but both these latter streams were dry during 
our visit.” 

This lower pool of Siloam has been generally regarded 
as that in which, by our Saviour’s direction, the man born 
blind went and washed, and returned with the blessing of 
sight. (John ix. 7.) It has also been identified with the 
Ain Rogel, or Fuller’s Fountain (literally Foot Fountain) 
mentioned in Josh. xv. 7; xviii. 16, and 2 Sam. xvii. 17; 
and this with more likelihood than the reference which 
some others make to the upper fountain. But the point is 
uncertain, and not of much importance. Nau points to a 
fountain below the village of Siloam, on the other side of 
the valley, which he thinks agrees more than either of 
them with the Scriptural intimations which refer to Ain 
Rogel. It was from the fountain as distinguished from 
the pool of Siloam, that the Jews were wont to draw water 
in a golden vessel, at the feast of tabernacles, and bear it 
with great ceremony to the temple, where it was poured 
out as a libation at the altar. d 

[Pictorial Illustrations of the Bible. 

















ORIGINAL. 


GRACE GRAFTON. 
CHAPTER FIRST. 


Mr. Grafton was a New England farmer. His neigh- 
bors called him ‘ well off in the world,” and, indeed, his 
large and highly cultivated farm, situated in one of the 
most beantiful towns in the vicinity of Boston, with its ex- 
tended meadows of rich green, its waving cornfields, 
loaded orchards, and fine buildings, bore ample testimony 
to the truth of these assertions. Had you visited the farm 
of Mr. Grafton, you would have been struck with the Sha- 
ker like neatness that pervaded the whole domain. In the 


yards, gardens, barns, and granaries, everything seemed , 


to have a place of its own, and to bein its place. Not a 





stray implement of any kind could you discover; so that 
you would have half imagined that shovels, spades, hoes, 
ploughs and harrows, had a volition of their own, and that 
each, when its day’s work was over, departed to its respec- 
tive niche or corner, as orderly as did the horses to their 
stalls, or the hens to their roost. ‘The neat dwelling- 
house was built in modern style, with a piazza in front, 
and was, as a distinguished writer has remarked, concern- 
ing our New England houses, ‘“‘ very white,” with “ very 
green”’ blinds. The lawn that extended from the house 
to the street was very green also, and bounded by a solid, 
smooth-faced stone wall, that extended several acres both 
to the right and left. An iron gate opened upon a grav- 
eled avenue, exceedingly smooth and clean, which ran at 
right angles to the aforesaid wall, and passing by the south 
side of the house, led you directly into the stable and car- 
riage house. You would have looked in vain for green- 
houses, summer-houses, arbors, flower-gardens, rustic 
bridges, or any of the et ceteras which usually adorn a 
gentleman’s rural residence ; for the owner of the domain 
was a utilitarian, and these things would take up his 
grounds to no account, waste time, and moreover inter- 
fere with the straight lines and right angles with which 
he laid out his lands. The place, as far as its owner was 
concerne |, owed all its charms to utility and neatness, yet 
there was a sufficieney to gratify a refined taste, even upon 
Grafton farm; for nature will be beautiful, and althegh 
within these precincts, she was forbidden to rear dahlias 
and carnations, yet as if to display her power, she painted 
peaches and cherries with unusual richness, tinted most 
delicately whole fields of potato blossoms, and polished 
with rare lustre, the long shining corn leaves. Had Mr. 
Grafton had his own way, his corn stalks would have grown 
up as straight and immoveable as he fixed his bean poles, 
but nature was mistress in the matter, so in the slightest 
breeze the tall corn stalks with their shining costume and 
nodding plumes, would bead. and bow to.each other as 
gracefully as ever did lords and ladies in the most courtly 
dance, and if you are at all fanciful, you might hear in 
their low murmuring rustle, lore of olden time or whis- 
perings from the spirit land. 

In character, Mr. Grafton was a true descendant of the 
Puritans, both in faith and practice. He was a man of 
sterling integrity, unflinching firmness of purpose, and the 
strictest adherence to what he believed to be right. He 
had few words for any one, and paid little attention to the 
kindly courtesies of life. He loved his children, and con- 
scientiously endeavored to train them in the right way ; 
but though he secured their respect, he failed of their con- 
fiding love. His wife was in many respects his exact 
counterpart, of frank and warm feelings, with a heart open 
to the beautiful and the good, and ever flowing out to all 
about her in sympathy and love, she was the devoted friend 
and companion of her children, as well as their parent and 
directress, and was obeyed from the impulse of love, rath- 
er than of fear. 

Their children were five in number. Edward, who at 
the period our story commences, had attained the age of 
sixteen years, was a youth of strong passions, frank and 
enthusiastic in his temperament, and of high and generous 
feelings, yet he possessed a strange recklessness of char- 
acter, an impatience of restraint, and a desire for inde- 
pendence both in thought and action, which required a 
most careful direction. His father curbed him, more 
strongly as these traits of character became more and 
more strikingly developed, but though he was often 
subdued in outward appearance, his heart remained the 
same. 

His sister Grace was two years younger than himself, 
while her maturity of mind made her appear two years-his 
senior, a gentle, thoughtless, unobtrusive girl. In many 
points of character, she greatly resembled her father,.pos- 
sessing the same firmness of purpose, the same conscien- 
tious regard for right, and unwavering adherence to prin- 
ciple. You would have thought at your first meeting. with 
her that she was a cold, clock-like sort of being, with very 
little feeling, who never felt an impulse to good er evil, 
and therefore found no difficulty in keeping in the straight 
forward line of duty. But as your acquaintance with, her 
increased, and you gradually won her affections, you would 
be surprised to find how deep was the well of sympathy in 
her heart. You would often be startled as she expressed 
sentiments revealing that her soul was the habitation of 
noble and lofty thought, while the enthusiasm that kin- 
dled in her full dark eye, and colored her glowing cheek 
testified her appreciation of true excellence. Her attach- 
ments though slowly formed, were strong and permanent, 
and most devoted was her love of her home, and. house- 
hold friends. Between herself and Edward there existed 
the truest affection. Their different characters so widely 
contrasted, each reciprocated the influence most. needed 
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by the other, and formed a strong bond of anion and con- 
fidence. 

Emily was ten years of age, a sprightly, lively, care-be- 
gone girl, who, live as long as she might, would never look 
on the dark side of things, and who often came into con- 
demnation with her father, because her bonnet was thrown 
on a chair or table, when it should have been hung on its 
own hook ; or allowed to fall off her head, when it should 
have been on, and decently tied; or perchance because 
she mizsht be seen to indulge in the unfeminine sport of 
rolling her neighbor’s hoop along the side-walk, if oppor- 
tunity offered, when she should have walked quietly 
home. 

Then there was Maria, a plummit-and-line sort of little 
body, of six years, who Jaid every article of her dress in 
just the same relative position, and put them on in the 
same exact order every morning ; who slept, and studied, 
and played by rule, and yet was so noiseless and unobtru- 
sive about it, that you would never discover she had any 
arrangements of her own, unless by chance, you came into 
collision with them. 

And lastly was “little Fred,” for such was his usual ap- 
pellation, though Mr. Grafton frequently remarked on the 
impropriety of calling him anything but Frederick, a bright, 
chubby, rosy-cheeked boy of three years, who diffused the 
sunshine of his own child-like joy over all about him, and 
by his playful caresses was often successful in winning a 
smile and a kiss from his father. 

But we have occupied so much time in introducing the 
members of the Grafton family to our readers, that we 
must beg them to defer a farther acquaintance till another 
chapter. ABBIE. 

Edgartown. 
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THE PILOT’S BOY. 


BY C. J. PETERSON. 


The storm raged loud and fierce. The wind swept 
wildly over the waste of waters, catching the spray in its 
embrace and hurling it furiously onward, so that the ocean 
seemed a vast sheet of foam. The clouds hung low and 
dark, scowlitig on the terrible vortex below. It was one 
of the most awful tempests that had for years devastated 
the Atlantic coast. 

On a low, sandy beach, against which the waves thun- 
dered until the ground shook beneath them, stood a moth- 
er and her daughter, gazing anxiously seaward, regardless 
of the storm. So powerful was the wind, that they could 
with difficulty stand; yet they fearlessly kept their watch, 
shading their eyes with their hands to keep off the spray, 
apparently looking for some object on theocean. Sudden- 
ly the child cried : 

‘“* Mother ! there they are!” 

She pointed with a trembling finger as she spoke, and 
following its direction, the mother beheld a white speck, 
like a flake of snow, amid the dark waters on the horizon. 
It rose and fell, but kept increasing in size, as if ap- 
proaching. 

“@O! Lord, I thank thee,” said the mother, clasping 
her hands and looking up to heaven. ‘ The father of my 
babes yet lives; save him for thy son’s sake.” 

It would have melted the sternest heart to have heard 
the deep emotion with which she breathed that prayer. 
Then with hands clasped before her, she stood silent, 
watching the little bark which contained her husband and 
her only boy. And bravely did that gallant craft struggle 
through the tempest. Now it would be lost to sight in a 
whirlwind of foam, as it plunged through a head-sea, and 
now it would re-appear, its white sail glancing like the 
wing of a gull. At times the wind would press with such 
force on the close-reefed canvass as to lay her mast nearly 
level with the billows, so that the mother’s heart nearly 
sunk within her, for it seemed then as if the brave bark 
would never recover herself; and again the frail spar would 
struggle upwards, and the boat skim along for a space, 
like a spirit walking the deep. 

For nearly half an hour, the little bark was thus visible; 
and during that period the suspense of the mother was 
worse than the most intolerable agony. One while she 
saw herself bereft of those she loved, and again hope would 
resume its sway in her bosom, only, however, to be again 
overthrown by the next surge that broke over the devoted 
craft. It seemed a miracle that the boat had lived so 
long; and even the sanguine hopes of a mother could not 
long persuade her she should see her darling boy again. 

At length, one mountainous billow was seen advancing, 
its hage breast lifting itself slowly up, the masses of wa- 
ters piling one over another, until they seemed to mingle 
with the black clouds above; then a speck of foam sud- 
denly appeared on the extreme top of the wave, which 
spreading rapidly to right and left, until the crest was 
everywhere crowned with it, the huge bulk of piled up 
waters tumbling headlong, and the boat, which had been 
seen a second before laboring in the trough of the sea be- 
neath, was lost to sight forever in the white and chafing 
whirlpool. 

The mother held her breath as the waters fell, and re- 
mained, like one strnck by a basilisk, gazing on the fierce 
vortex, as if hoping against hope, that the boat would re- 
appear; but moment after moment passed, until it seemed 
to her as if hours had elapsed, and yet no sign of the bark 
was ‘visible. At length the waters partially ‘subsided; 
another billow swept over the place where the first had 


broken ; and then the mast of the little craft rolled up- 
ward ; but the hull was no where visible. 

“They are lost—oh! my dear father—and Hatty— 
mother can’t you save them?” said the child, in accents 
of the most heart-broken grief. 

But the mother answered not. She looked wildly at 
her daughter, and then ran, like one distracted to the edge 
of the surf, venturing so far down with the undertow that 
it appeared incredible that she could escape the angry 
breakers. Here she strained her eyes again to see if sne 
could catch a glimpse of the crew of the ill-fated boat. 
But nothing was visible, except the black surges, capped 
with foam; and no sound was heard but the roar of the 
hurricane: ‘Oh! Father in heaven;” she cried, in ac- 
cents of that stony grief, which, once heard, lives forever 
in the memory, “‘ save my child—save him even yet !’’ 

At that instant, a dark mass appeared on the crest of a 
breaker, and with a cry of joy the mother saw the form of 
her darling boy close at hand. The next moment the 
boy was hurled towards her, and rushing recklessly igto 
the surf, she caught the child by its clothes and hurried 
inward to gain the dry land, before a second surge should 
overtake her. ‘Twice she was struck down before reach- 
ing the beach; twice the weepin daughter lost sight of 
her mother ; but the energy of the parent finally triumph- 
ed, and she bore her prize to land and laid the senseless 
form on the beach. The moment after, the hardy frame 
of the pilot was seen struggling with the surf; and he, too, 
at length reached the shore in safety. ‘The first object 
that met his gaze was the body of his darling, extended 
on the beach.” 

“* My boy! my boy!” he cried, casting himself beside 
it. ‘Oh, God! he is dead!” with a heart-broken ex- 
clamation, and wringing his hands, he looked up to heav- 
en, his whole face convulsed with the fearless agony of a 
bereaved father. It was a touching spectacle. In the 
foreground lay the figure of the boy, cold and wet, his 
beautiful hair washed back from his face, and his little arm 
extended by his side, as if he had been sleeping. Over 
him knelt the afflicted mother, her form half prostrate on 
his, and her face buried in her hands. Her garments, and 
those of the father were fiying wildly in the wind. The 
back ground of the picture was-filled up by the white foam 
of the surf, and the whirling masses of clouds overhead. 
{n the distance, scarcely visible through the darkness of 
approaching night, was a little fishing village. 

‘* But may he not yet live ?’”’ suddenly said the mother, 
as if a new hope had struck her. ‘Oh! if we had him at 
home, we might do something for him!” 

The father started up from his momentary stupor, and 
every feature of his face was now instinct with energy. 
Catching the senseless body in his arms, without a word, 
he strode onwards to the Village almost on a run, the rest 
of his family following eagerly behind, the mother in 
breathless silence, her heart agitated with hope and fear 
alternately, and the daughter clinging to her dress and 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 

The neighbors met them before they reached their 
home, all eager to lend their aid ; for they knew that the 
pilot had been abroad that day, and the rumor of his wreck 
soon reached every hearth. The senseless body was laid 
on the bed ; those who could be of service remained in the 
room; and the rest anxiously awaited the result in the 
apartment without. After some time hopelessly spent in 
the attempt to revive him, and when the neighbors were 
beginning to despair, the mother thought she saw some 
faint signs of life. Their exertions were now redoubled, 
and at length he faintly breathed. 

. ‘* My boy lives,” said the mother, fervently, and though 
she breathed no prayer in words, her heart was poured 
out in thankfulness to her Father in heaven as she look- 
ed on. 

Before the night was very far spent, the child thus res- 
cued from the jaws of death, was able tositup; and many 
and heartfelt were the thanks for his recovery breathed to 
heaven that night, by the mothers of the little fishing vil- 
lage, for each felt that it might yet be to her own darling, 
as it had been that day to the Ptot’s Boy.— Sheet Anchor. 
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A LOVELY BRIDE. 


I was spending an hour, not long since, in turning the 
pages of a pleasant miscellany, in the course of which my 
eye fell upon the following rare, but beautiful and touch- 
ing incident, in the history of one who that day was to be- 
come a bride. 

A party of lively and interesting cousins and friends had 
early assembled at the bridal mansion for the purpose of 
decorating the drawing room, where the marriage cere- 
mony was to be performed. At length this pleasant duty 
being accomplished, they retired, happy in contributing to 
the joy of an occasion which, while it would take from 
them one whom they loved, would unite that one to the 
object of her highest regard. The room was beautifully 
decorated with rich and variegated bouquets, and on a 
centre table lay the gaily adorned bride’s loaf, an object of 
great importance. 

I said all had retired from the lovely spot; but there 
was one of the cousins, who, a short time after, stole gent- 
ly back to look once more at the varied beauty of the 
scene, and to indulge by herself the hopes and anticipa- 
tions of an affectionate heart, for the future happiness of 
her friend. She gently.opened the door, and was. about 
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entering, when she noticed the sofa was wheeled round to 
the precise spot where, that evening, the happy pair were 
to rise and exchange their solemn vows; and there the 
lovely bride was kneeling, so absorbed in her owft thoughts 
the intrusion of her friend was unnoticed. That friend 
stood for a moment, gazing in holy admiration at the 
scene ; she longed gently to approach and kneel by her 
side, but the occasion was too sacred to admit of social 
union, and she retired. 

And what so solemn and absorbing, was occupying the 
thoughts of this happy being? Was it the anticipations 
of worldly felicity that had brought her there? Looking 
round upon the beauty and gaiety of the room, where in a 
few hours she would give her hand to him, whom she pre- 
ferred to all others on earth, had she, in the wildness and 
excess of her own emotions, fallen into a reverie? Noth. 
ing of the kind. Delighted she might be, and justly was; 
but she had one duty to perform; a high and holy duty, 
ere she plighted her vows to the object of her early affec. 
tions. There, in that spot where she would soon stand 
and surrender her earthly all to her husband, she would 
first consecrate herself to the Lord. The prior consecra- 
tion was due to him. On that altar she wished to offer an 
earlier and holier incense ; on that spot, to make a record 
of the prior deed, which she had given of herself, to her 
superior Lord. 

I know not of an earthly scene more lovely, or of an 
immortal being in similar circumstances, in an attitude 
more becoming. And I am sure, that if her intended 
husband had himstif the love of God reigning in his heart, 
and could he have seen her there, whatever he might have 
thought of her before, his love would have said—not per- 
haps with perfect truth, for others, it is to be hoped, have 
done so before her—but he might be forgiven, if, in his 
ardor and admiration, he had exclaimed, ‘‘ Many daugh- 
ters have done virtuously, bat thou excellest them all.” 

What a beautiful example for the imitation of those who 
are about to be led to the hymeneal altar! Most beauti- 
ful, most becoming! I know hot the subsequent history 
of that “ Jovely bride,” but I am certain she never repent- 
ed of that act of self-dedication to God. She may not in- 
deed have escaped sorrow and affliction, but if they were 
her lot, I know that God would remember the kindness of 
her youth. He would not forsake her. She might bury 
her husband, children, friends; she might suffer sickness 
and poverty ; but in no hour would her Heavenly Father 
forsake her; he would guide her ‘by his counsel, and af- 
terwards receive her to glory. Youthful females! would 
you lay the foundation of future peace; would you pro- 
vide against the reverses of fortune; would you havea 
friend and protector through this world of vicissitude; 
would you have consolation in the darkest night of adver- 
sity which may set in upon you ; imitate the example of a 
“lovely bride.” —Mother’s Magazine. 


Sabbath School. 


THE SABBATH. 

The next morning, which was the Sabbath, Mrs. L. and 
her daughter rose as early as usual, that is, before the stars 
had quite faded from the sky. 

“This is the day the Lord hath made; we will rejoice 
in it and be glad!” said Mrs. L. 

“‘T am always glad when Sabbath comes,” said Jane. 

“Why?” 

“Because you don’t have to work, and we can go to 
meeting and hear Mr. M. preach, and to the Sabbath 
School, and I can sit and talk with you without your prick- 
ing your finger by minding what I say; and it is not so 
easy to forget to pray and do right on the Sabbath, as it 
is on week days. And besides, it most always seems as 
though the sky was brighter, and the birds sang more, 
than on other days. I don’t know as it is so, but it 
seems so.” 

Mrs. L. was pleased with most of the reasons which 
Jane gave for loving the Sabbath.. She did not know but 
that all of them were proper ones; indeed, she was sure 
they were, provided other and more important things held 
the first place. 

“The great reason you have not mentioned,” said 
Mrs. L. 

‘** What is that?” 

“* The means the Sabbath furnishes for receiving instruc- 
tion and gaining strength to get to heaven.” 

‘* | meant that in what I said about going to meeting, 
and Sabbath School, and talking with you; for we always 
talk about such things, you know.” 

This conversation took place while they were dressing. 
They never left their room on Sabbath morning without 
kneeling beside the bed and offering a prayer. 

They next prepared their breakfast. Jane set the ta- 
ble, while her mother made a fire, and put on the tea-ket- 
ile. Breakfast was soon ready, and they sat down, and 
Jane asked a blessing. 

“It don’t take us long to get breakfast, does it, 
mother ?” 

“‘ Not long.” 

‘don’t see how some folks can be so long about it. 
Emily says, sometimes they don’t get breakfast out of the 
way in time to get ready for church.” 

_ ‘1 presume they don’t rise as early as on other morn- 
ings.” 

‘* Don’t rise as early oh the Sabbath as on days when 
they have work to do?’ 

Jane evidently did not know the habits of many fami- 
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lies, where religion is professed ; otherwise she would not 
have regarded late rising as so decided a mark of heathen- 
jsm. If she had known more about the habits of such 
families, her ideas perhaps would have been different ; but 
would they have been more correct ? 

When breakfast was over, they had prayers, and the 
things were cleared away and the floor swept, and they 
were ready to sit down to reading the Scriptures. Mrs. 
L. sat in her rocking-chair,. and Jane placed her little 
chair by her side. Both had Bibles in their hands. Mrs. 
L. bent forward, and, putting the hair back from her fore- 
head, kissed Jane before they began to read. They usu- 
ally read for about an hour in silence. Jane had a lead 
pencil, and marked such verses as she could not under- 
stand, for her mother to explain to her. 

Does any one ask why Jane didn’t take this time to get 
her Sabbath School lesson? She had learned it the first 
part of the week before. It never seemed to her that it 
was right for her to put it off until Sabbath morning. 


When Mrs. L. shut up her book, Jane asked her about : 
the meaning of the passages she had marked. They spent | 
their time in conversing in this manner until it was time | 


to get ready for church. 

It did not take them long to dress. They never spent 
any time in considering what dress they should wear. 
Each had one that was decent, and it was worn on every 
Sabbath. Before Mr. Ferry sent Jane the new calico 
I told you about, Jane once said to her mother, “I am 
most ashamed to wear this frock, I have worn it solong;”’ 
but she saw that the remark gave her mother pain, and 
she resolved she would never say anything of that kind 


again, whatever she might think or feel. And on further 


reflection, she concluded there must have’been something 
in the remark wrong in itself; ‘* for my mother never feels 
bad about any thing I do, unless it is wrong.” 


quarters of a mile distant. They were never absent, even 
when the weather was so bad that those who lived oppo- 
site the church could not come. 

The manner in which Jane entered the church, and 
walked up the aisle, and conducted herself during the ser- 


vices, showed very clearly that to her they were far from , 
She always came in with such a bright 
face and smile, that people loved to look at her. During | 


being a weariness. 


prayers, she always bowed her head, and kept perfectly 
still. 
and if she knew the tune, she joined in singing. Duriug 
sermon, she kept her eye fixed onthe minister. She could 


not understand all that he said, but she understood a good , 
deal, and oftentimes he addressed something especially to | 


children ; and then he was so much engaged in what he 
said, and looked so good, as Jane said, that it was pleasant 
to listen to him even when the truth was beyond her com- 
prehension. And she said once very sensibly, ‘‘ Mother, 
if I don’t try to understand what grown folks do, I never 
shall understand it.”’ 

T will repeat another of her remarks relating to this 
subjéct: ‘‘ Mother, don’t you think I understand more of 
the hard part of the sermon, than the grown folks do who 
sleep all the time ?” 

The Sabbath School was held after the morning ser- 
vice. Mrs. L. was a teacher in it. Some thought that 
she worked hard enough during the week to excuse her 
from this labor. But she did not think so, and it was to 
her a labor of love. 

Her class was always full, and they always had their 


lessons; and yet they never seemed to have finished their | 


recitation when it came time to dismiss the school. 
Some teachers hurry through with the lesson, lest the class 
should get tired; but somehow Mrs. L.’s class never seem- 
ed to get tired. 

Jane would like to have been in her mother’s class, but 
it consisted of large girls. 

For some time, Jane’s class had for their teacher a 
young lady who was said to be well educated and highly 
accomplished. She dressed very handsomely, and was al- 
She was 


questions in the lesson, and explained the difficult ones 
very well. But Jane thought she didn’t seem to care much 
about what she taught. If Jane felt especially interested 
in the lesson, she didn’t notice it. 
tion which she thought was silly, she let her opinion of it 
appear by her manner, and very soon they all ¢eased to 
ask questions, for fear she would think they were silly. 

If the reader must know, she was one of those who think 
they are highly intellectual, and that such a character is 
inconsistent with sympathy with the thoughts and feelings 
of a child. 

There was a teacher of a class of boys who had their 
seats near by, who used to get so engaged in talking to his 
class that he would forget himself, and speak so loud as to 
be heard by the classes in the vicinity. You never saw a 
vacant seat in the pew where his class sat. One of the 
boys described him to a friend in these wcrds: ‘He 
seems just like a boy that knows every thing, and the bell 
always rings before we think of it.” He meant the bell 
for closing the school. 

Jane’s teacher thought he might be a very good man, 
but that he could not be very intellectual, and talk so much 
like a child. But it turned out that people in general dif- 
fered from her in their opinion of him, for, while he was 
yet young, he was chosen governor of the state. 

When this intellectual teacher thought she had dis- 
charged her duty, she retired from the school, and aplain- 
looking girl, dressed in a cheap calico, took her place. 
Jane thought she acted as though she thought she could 
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She found the hymns in her own little hymn-book ; | 


If achild asked a ques- | 


1 


not teach; but she, could smile, and very sweetly too, and 
that Jane thought was an important qualification for a 
Sabbath School teacher, and older persons have thought 
so too. After school was out, the superintendent asked 
Jane how she liked her new teacher. 

“Very much,”’ said Jane. ‘I think she will be as in- 
teresting as mother, when she gets to be as old.” 

After meeting was out in the afternoon, Mrs. L. and 
Jane came home, and got their tea, for they went without 
dinner. Then they usually sat down, and spent a long 
time in conversation.— The Light Hearted Girl. 











Morality. 
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CALMNESS AND COURAGE OF WASHINGTON. 


| 
Then they walked to the ehurch, which was about three — 


While Mr. Evans, one of the chaplains of the army, was 
standing near his excellency, a shot struck the ground so 
near as to cover his hat with sand. Much agitated, he 
took off his hat, and said, ‘‘ See here, general.” 

** Mr. Evans,” replied Washington, with his usual com- 
posure, ‘‘ you had better carry that home, and show it to 
your wife and children.” 

During the assault, the British kept up an incessant fir- 
ing of cannon and musquetry from the whole line. Gen. 
Washington, and Generals Knox and Lincoln, with their 
aids, having dismounted, were standing in an exposed sit- 
| uation, waiting the result. Colonel Cobb, one of Gen. 
Washington’s aids, solicitous for his safety, said to his ex- 
cellency, ‘‘ Sir, you are too much exposed here, Had you 
not better step a little back ?” 

‘“* Colonel Cobb,” replied the commander-in-chief, “ if 
you are afraid, you are at liberty to move back.” 

[S. S. Messenger. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE FIRST FAULT. 


Early one pleasant evening in Spring, Mr. Eastman had 
gone out to visit a neighbor upon business, leaving his son 
| James to attend to his writing lesson, which his teacher 
, had directed him to prepare for the morning. 
| James carefully arranged his writing materials, and sat 
down to his task. For a few minutes he labored quite in- 
dustriously, but soon feeling tired, he laid down his pen 
and went to the window. 

The night was bright and fine. The moon poured her 
full light over the scene, which calmly reposed in the tran- 
quil radiance ; and seemed to invite the beholder, to wan- 
der forth and enjoy its beauty. 

James had often been forbidden to leave the house dur- 
ing the evening, but the temptation was strong, and he 
hesitated. A short walk could surely do no harm. It 
could not be of any consequence to obey his father so 
strictly. Influenced by these feelings, he resolved to ven- 
ture forth, and return speedily. 

It was even pleasanter than he had anticipated. The 
air was clear and cool, and wafted to his ear the various 
sounds that broke the stillness of the hour. He had al- 
| ready walked farther than he had at first intended, and 

was about returning, when he was accosted by two of his 

acquantance, who in passing had recognised him. ‘They 

were hastening to join a party of boys a little way off, and 

asked him to accompany them. James refused, but: con- 

sented to go with them a part of the way, which was in the 
' direction of his home. 

His companions soon began to talk of the manner in 
which they proposed to spend the evening. They had 
prepared a large boat upon a pond not far from the town, 
and endeavored to persuade James to take part in the 
sport. When they reached the spot where the boys were 
_ collected, he was at first almost bewildered by the noise and 
confusion. Some were playing with marbles—some toss- 
ing money, and others were engaged in more boisterous 
| games. At this moment a band of music commenced a 
, lively tune in a neghboring street, and thither they all has- 
| tened. At length the band marched away, and his two 
| friends with many others, sought the boat. 
| It was a delightful night for a sail; but James’s con- 
_ science troubled him, and he felt uneasy. Had he gone 
upon such an excursion with his father’s leave, how light- 
ly would he have leaped into the boat, as it lay upon the 
| sparkling waters. But he had little time for reflection, the 
sail was quickly spread, the oars fastened, and all ready. 
The breeze carried them into the middle of the pond, and 
with occasional rowing, they advanced in any direction 
a? wished. 

or a time everything proceeded quietly, but ere long 








two of the boys began to quarrel, to obtain possession of 
an oar. Several took part, and regardless of the danger 
to which they were exposed, nearly overturned the boat. 
The boat righted, but the youngest of the boys who were 
quarrelling for the oar was thrown violently into the water. 
He was rescued with great difficulty, and the party much 
sobered, returned to the shore. 

It was later than he expected, when James reached 
home. He walked softly up the steps, and tremblingly 
endeavored to open the door—it was locked. Here was a 
dilemma. His father supposing that his son had retired to 
his own room, had secured the house. There appeared 
to be one chance of escaping the penalty of his rashness. 
The back window of the library was sometimes carelessly 
left unfastened. He placed a large block beneath the 
window, and tried to raise it. Circumstances seemed to 
favor him; it yielded to his effort—he leaped through, and 
in his haste, forgot to close it after him. 

The following morning, James rose later than usual. 
What was his surprise to learn that the house had been 
entered, and some articles of value stolen. Conscience- 
striken, he instantly confessed his fault of the previous 
night, and the manner in which he had been the probable 
cause of the theft. His father reproved him mildly; and 
pointed out to him the way in which he had been led on 
from error to error, by first yielding to the temptation of 
committing ‘‘ the first fault.” 

‘“* Had you remained at home and finished your lesson,” 
he said, “ you would have avoided the temptation to which 
you have been exposed ; aud let this teach you, that it is 
easier to remain in the path of duty, than to return, when 
you have once wandered from it.” C. BE. A. 











Nursery. 








A CONVERSATION ABOUT BIRDS. 


Mamma, said Marietta, aunt Everard is listening to the 
whisper of the breezes and the singing of the birds. 

Who taught the birds to sing, mamma, asked little Al- 
phonzo, as they entered. 

God, my dear, has taught them by instinct, and their 
notes are not more varied or harmonious than when they 
first warbled forth in Paradise. 

I confess I do not understand the meaning of the word 
instinct, said Marietta, will you please explain it, mamma? 

Neither do I understand it, but we know that it is a 
principle in nature which directs every different kind of 
bird to sing and to construct its particular nest after the 
same model. 

T have noticed the difference in birds’ nests, said Ed- 
win, but I always thought the mother ‘aught the little ones 
how to build. 

O no, my dear, for should they be hatched and reared by 
a different specie, they will invariably follow the plan of 
their particular specie. 

But surely, mamma, birds can be taught to sing, for I 
have heard of a canary bird, which has followed the notes 
of a piano-forte, and learned a beautiful song. Uncle 
Henry’s mocking bird was taught to sing ‘‘ Auld Lang 
Syne,” very well. 

That is true, my dear, although they have a particular 
song, many of them are capable of a variety of imitations. 

amma, said Alphonzo, I tried to build a bird’s nest 
yesterday, like one I found under the tree, but I couldn’t 
make it so pretty. 

Indeed, my son, you have really followed the example 
of many naturalists, who have tried to imitate these exquis- 
ite structures, but have found they exceeded human skill 
and industry. 

Lucy who had been silently listening with deep interest 
to the conversation, now turned and said, mamma, when 
I was visiting cousin Emma, I saw a hen with a brood of 
ducks. The gardener had prepared a pond in the centre 
of the poultry yard, and called us out to see what the lit- 
tle ducks would do when they saw the water; they all ran 
right in, and paddled about delighted. The hen kept flap- 
ping her wings and crying piteously, as if she was afraid 
they would get drowned. 

That is a very striking incident, and one very much to 
the point. The hen seems to possess a great deal of in- 
genuity, yet in many cases she appears to be destitute of 
common sense. She will rear a brood of ducks, and 
cherish them for her own, being perfectly unconscious 
that they can live in an element which she so much 
dreads. 

O mamma, I should admire to see the little ducks, said 
Alphonzo.—Christian Watchman. 








Benevolence. 


SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD. 


There lived in a little log hut, in the outskirts of a 
neighboring State, a girl of sixteen. The only means of 
instruction ever enjoyed by her, did not exceed six months, 
but her mind was awakened by an ardent desire for knowl- 
edge. After she had learned by heart the few books with- 
in her reach, she took the Bible, and though she had sel- 
dom heard the gospel preached, yet the spirit of God in- 
spired her with wonder, as she read the story of a Saviour’s 
love. Her wonder was changed to penitence; she was 
humbled ; she sought pardon; and with a sense of for- 
giveness, came the inquiry, what she, a poor, ignorant 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














child could do for her Saviour. She thought of her broth- , 


“ Ah, ma’am,” he said, *Susey may have all my mice now, for 


ers, she read to them over and over again, the lessons she | I shall never carry them out again.” 


had read from the Bible. She had heard of Sunday | 


Schools, and with a determination to establish one among | Heaven, and tried to lead him to the great Shepherd, who would 
the few neighbors in her vicinity, she persuaded her ta- | take him into the same happy fold. 


ther to lend his kitchen for a school-room. When the | 
Sunday came, twenty poor ignorant children filled her | 
room. Soon, her school increased ; old"men and middle 
aged came, and the youthful teacher was happy, yet with 
a trembling heart she persevered. 

Years passed, and in places of scores, hundreds gather- 
ed in that school, each returning Lord's Day, and it is now 
in the midst of a flourishing village. A neat church stands 
by the site of the old log kitchen, and the songs of Zion 
echo from its walls, and the voice of the gospel minister Is 
heard from its pulpit, on the Lord’s day. That teacher | 
sleeps! Her pure spirit has gone to receive the blessed 
commendation—“ She hath done what she could.” 

Yes, she has ceased from her labors; but mark the se- 
quel! A brother who listened to the first lessons of holi- 
ness that trembled on her lips, is preparing for the Chris- 
tian ministry ; others are devoted, useful Christians, and 
one of the scholars is already on missionary ground. 
Verily, ‘‘ She hath done what she could.” 


| 




















Editorial. 
THE WHITE MICE. 

“ And will you please to come to the door, marm?” ‘said Ellen, 
the Irish girl, as she looked into the nursery, where Mrs, Emer- 
son, her mistress was sitting, surrounded by her children. 

“Who is it, Ellen?” inquired Mrs. Emerson. 

“ A little boy, with some rats, marm,” said Ellen. 

Mrs. Emerson followed Ellen to the door, and, suspecting that 
it was the little Italian boy, with his white mice, whom she had 
sometimes seen, she took with her her little prattler, Susan, a 
lovely child of three years old. She was not mistaken in her 
conjecture, and while Susey was amusing herself, with the gen- 
tle little creatures, Mrs. Emerson looked at the beautiful eyes of 
the little Italian. She well knew that they were a people pro- 
verbial for the beauty of their eyes, but never before, had she 
seen an instance. The little ragged boy, before her, however, 
possessed a treasure of which many a wealthy lady would have 
been proud. She had seen greater brilliancy, but there was, in 
his dark eye with its long lash, an exquisite softness which one 
might suppose would belong to a child of that sunny clime. 

Mrs. Emerson had been so occupied by her own observation 
and admiration, that she had not noticed the progress which her 
little girl was making, in the acquaintance and friendship of lit- 
tle Michael, until she saw him take one of his little pets out of 
its snug nest, and put it into Susan’s hand, telling her, in his 
broken English, that she might have it for her own. The child 
seemed delighted, and was already clutching the little creature 
so tight in her tiny fingers, as almost to strangle it, when Mrs. 
Emerson interposed, and begged Michael to take back the gift. 

“You must not part with this pretty mouse, my little boy,” 
she said. “This little girl has many playthings, and, I suppose, 
that these are al] you have.” 

“T love them very much, ma’am,” said the boy, “ but this lit- 
tle mistress seems very glad of it, so, if you please, she can keep 
it. Ihada little sister once, that looked just like her, ma’am, 
but she died, when we first came to this conntry, and if you will 
please to keep the mouse, | can come here, sometimes, and look 
at her, which will do great good to my heart.” 

“ Well, let me pay you for it, then,” said Mrs. Emerson, “ and 
come here whenever you can. Susey will always be glad tosee 
you.” Soshe put a bright half dollar into the boy’s hand, and 
after ascertaining where he lived, she suffered him to go on in 
his humble occupation, collecting the small pittance he could, by 
exhibiting his little pets. 

Susan’s joy was immoderate, at her new treasure, and she 
watched it constantly through the bars of the cage, which her 
father procured for it, and dropped in its food, with her own 
hands. Little Michael was quite devoted in his attentions, and 
very often came to the house, where he would stay by the half 
hour together, amusing Susey, and gazing on her, forthe love he 
bore to his lost sister. 

The Spring passed by, and when the hot summer began, Mrs. 
Emerson, with her children, left the city to spend a few weeks 
in the country. It was while there, that sickness and death met 
them, and when they returned to the city, they brought only 
the lifeless body of little Susan, for her spirit had gone, to its 
Heavenly home. 

With all a mother’s deep affection, Mrs. Emerson gathered to- 
gether, from every corner of the house, each article which had 
belonged to the dear child she had lost, and nourished, by gaz- 
ing on them, her grief and her affection. When a few weeks 
had elapsed, she thought of little Michael, Susan’s young friend 
and admirer, and, on a cloudy and dull morning, when the face 
of nature wore the same hue with her own sad heart, she started 
to search out his humble abode. Guided by the direction she 
had received so long before, she found the low tenement where 
he dwelt, but her sorrow was great, when she saw the little fel- 
low confined to his bed by suffering and disease. The racking 
cough, the bright flush on the cheek, and the increased brillian- 
cy in his beautiful eye, showed her too certainly, that consump- 
tion was fast preparing him for the grave. He seemed much 
gratified to see Mrs, Emerson, and greeted her, with great af- 
fection. 





| that sacred name. 


Gently, the heart-broken mother told him that Susan was in 


“Oh,” said little Michael, on her last visit, “I should be willing 
to die, ma’am, if my grave could be made in the country, under 
the warm sun, and not in these dark tombs, in the city.” 

“ You need not fear, my poor boy,” said. his kind friend, “ for 
you shall sleep by the side of little Susan, at Mt. Auburn.” 
When he died, her promises were fulfilled, and now the sorrow- 
ful mother loves to look at the two little graves, side by side, of 
her little girl, and the soft-eyed Italian boy. W. L. 
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THE MURDERED MOTHER. 


Perhaps nothing can be more revolting and horrible to the 
thought of my young friends than that expressed 1n the head of 
this article. What tender and delightful ties bind them toa 
mother. How many pleasant associations are connected with 
What has not a mother done and suffered for 
her beloved children! What would not these children do and 
suffer fur that dear mother. _How sad the idea of her removal by 
death! And the idea of death inflicted by themselves, what 
could be more horrible! 











But what a difference between the feelings of my young 
friends, and the feelings of children in some parts of the earth, 
where the gospel has never gone! Let my young friends read 
the following fact and see the difference Letween their own re- 
gard for their parents, and that shown by the hundreds of hu- 
man beings concerned in this horrid transaction. In the account 
of the visit of the United States exploring expedition to the Fee 
Jee Islands we find the following fact. A native called upon 
Mr. Hunt the missionary, and informed him that he was about to 
bury his mother. Mr. Hunt accompanied the young man, telling 
him that he would follow in the procession, supposing of course 
the corpse would be brought along ; but he now met the funeral 
procession, when the young man said this was the funeral, and 
pointed out his mother, who was walking along with them, as 
gay and lively as any of those present, and apparently as much 
pleased. Mr. Hunt expressed his surprise to the young man, and 
asked how he could deceive him so much by saying his mother 
was dead, when she was alive and well. He said in reply, that 
they had made her death-feast, and were now going to bury her; 
that she was old, that his brother and himself thought she had 
lived long enough, and it was time to bury her, and that none 
but themselves could, or ought to do that sacred office! Mr. 
Hunt did all in his power to prevent so diabolical an act; butthe 
only reply was, she was their mother, and they were her chil- 
dren, and they ought to put her todeath. On reaching the 
grave, the mother sat down, when they all, including children 
and grand-children, relations and friends, took an affectionate 
leave of her; a rope made of twisted tapa, was then passed twice 
round her neck by her sons, who took hold of it and strangled 
her; after which she was put into her grave with the usual cer- 
emonies. They returned to feast and mourn; after which she 
was entirely forgotten as though she had not existed. 

1. How grateful each of my young friends ought to be, that 
they were not born in snch a dark land, and that their hands have 
never been engaged in such a horrible deed! Truly the lines 
have fallen to you in more pleasant places, and you have a more 
goodly heritage. 

2. Each one of you can do something to banish such horrid 
customs from the face of the earth; with the Bible in his hand, 
‘and its influence felt in his heart, no man could do such a horrid 
deed. The Bible will dash all those abominations to pieces 
“like a potter’s vessel.” Let us send it then. Give it wingsand 
let it fly into every land. It protects and blesses all the rela- 
tions of life. Parents are loved, cherished and honored wherever 
it goes, and all social and domestic blessings are multiplied a 
thousand fold, while it prepares the souls of men for the everlast- 
ing blessings of heaven. H. 








Variety. 
GOODNESS. 

Let the misanthrope grumble as he will, there is many a sunny 
spot to cheer. the path of life. An incident, trifling in itself, but 
charmingly illustrative of benevolence and virtue, passed: under 
our window last Monday. 

A little girl was crying along the pavement, overburdened 
with two baskets of chips. 

“ What is the matter, child ” said a lovely young lady, inthe 
kindest accents. 

“ They are so heavy,” replied the girl, sitting down the load. 

“'T’ell me where you live, and Jet me carry one for you.” 

She would not tell her residence. 

“Well, my little friend, do you take one basket home, and I 
will stay here and guard the other till you return for it.” 

With « bright smile away trudged the tiny porteress, and there 
stood the benevolent lady, the daughter of one whose name is an 
honor to the city. The child found her treasure safe, and that 
charming lady stepped lightly on her way, her heart swelling 
with emotions that the wisest and best might envy. ‘She did a 
simple deed, and blushed to find it fame.”— Phil. U. S. Gazette. 
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In the evening, when your children have prayed for pardon 
and peace, endeavor to infuse the spirit of that beautiful expres- 
sion in the Psalms: “I will lay me down in peace, and sleep; 
for thou, Lord, only makest me to dwell in safety.” At no time 
is the influence of a mother more valuable, than when her chil- 











dren are retiring to rest. It is then that, having ceased from the 





business and the pleasures of the day, their minds are quieted, 
their feelings more tender, and more fitted for the reception of 
religious impressions. Happy is it if the spirit of her own heart 
be such as to enable her to make use of these favored 1noments ; 
to make use of them as valuable opportunities for withdrawing 
the hearts of her children “ from things which are temporal,” and 
of fixing deeper and more lively impressions of those * which are 
eternal.” 





FRIGHTENED TO DEATH. 


The Michigan Statesman says, “ A little girl, about eight years 
of age, daughter of a widow woman, residing about eight miles 
from Lapeer, was frightened in such a manner, we understand on 
Wednesday of last week, that she died in about two hours after 
the fright. Her brother, a small lad, dressed himself in a dried 
eat skiu, and chased her as she was going to a neighboring 
10use.” 
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INGENIOUS EXPEDIENT. 


A friend of ours has a very fine cat, a very tame cat, a ve 
wonderful cat is she—following the servants through al! the laby- 
rinths of his house, superintending the house maid when she 
dusts the drawing room, perching herself on a chair, and graye- 
ly watching the whole process. So soon as there are indications 
that the upper rooms are to take their turn, puss keeps close to 





Margaret’s apron string, demurely accompanies her trom room 
to room, and does all but handle the broom, make the beds and 
dust the mantel pieces. But like all her sex, puss with her great 
amiability has a dash of the perverse in her disposition, and when 
“she won’t, she wont,” which, in pussy, is exceedingly naughty, 
The other night Margaret’s master heard the noise of mice in 
his dormitory, and in the morning told the gir] to take the cat up 
stairs when she went to “fix up” the room. Accordingly Mar- 
garet called upon puss to accompany her at the time appointed, 
but seeing that she was wanted up stairs, puss took a notion of 
showing her importance amd would not go, whereupon the girl in 
great distress came to her master to inform him that the cat 
would not do as she was bid, and that she could not get her up 
stairs. “Take her up in’ your arms and carry her,” said our 
frieud.. “O sure I never thought of that,” said Margaret, and at 
once fulfilled her mission.— New York Commercial. 


THE LAST RESORT. 


An old teacher at Osnabruck, long since dead, had once in his 
school a very wicked boy, with whom all kinds of punishment, 
entreaties, admonitions, threats, keeping after school time, can- 
ing, and so on, however often they had been inflicted upon him, 
had proved utterly useless. One day he had committed another 
offence, and his fellow pupils were in great expectation of the 
new punishment the teacher would assign to him.. Then the 
venerable old man spoke: “My children, all of you know that 
I have tried to bring this offender into a better way, and you see 
every day that all my care, all my endeavors are in vain. Now 
one means only is left to me, and if that too prove useless, the 
unhappy boy is lost for this life and eternity. Well then, my 
children, kneel down, let us unite in fervent prayer for your poor 
fellow-pupil! nothing else is left us.” This all the children did; 
the wicked boy was startled; he was moved by the earnest 
prayer which the teacher offered, and mended his manners from 
that very hour. j 
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NEGLECT NO ONE—FEAR NO ONE. 


_ I thought of passing a house, because of the difficulty of get- 
ting to it; but conscience upbraided me, and I turned back and 
made my way as I best could. I sold more than $3 worth of 
volumes to the family, the mother, though impenitent, rejoicing 
in the opportunity of getting such instruction. 

A man threatened to put me out of his house if I went to it. 
I called when he was absent; remained til] he returned, and be- 
fore leaving his premises I sold about $16 worth of books, in- 
cluding a Family Library for himself, and other volumes to men 
in his service—the whole family being impenitent. I have 
learned from these incidents to despair of no one, however wick- 
ed or prejudiced.—James Patterson, Penn. 
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ORIGINAL, 


HOME. 
Can I ever forget them, where’er I may roam, 
The privileges, pleasures and sweets of my home ? 
Can I ever forget the dear place of my birth, 
Though my lot be to wander, about the wide earth ? 


Can the cord of affection be broken in twain, 
That binds me so closely to my home in the lane, 
And sweet recollections that sp deeply are traced, 
Of the days of my childhood by time be effaced. 


Oh! no; when the sky of my life is o’ercast, 

I will quietly think of the days that are past, 

When my spirits were young, and my fancies were free, 
And I lived in my home by the buttonwood tree. 


I'll remember the faces of friends that were dear, 

And Pl] think of the voices I once loved to hear, 

Of the hymns and the tunes that we all used to sing, 

And my dares shall then vanish, and troubles take wing. 
Essex. Gi Ws Cc. 
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THE BUTTERFLY. 


Thou wast a worm but now—and yet how rich 
‘_ And varied are the hues that deck thy wing! 
How more than regal, the apparel which 

Thou wearest now! Thou art a splendid thing! 


So late a grovelling reptile of the dust; 

Now winged, and clothed with beauty, soaring high! 
Surely in thee, the most unthinking must 

An emblem trace of Immortality ! 


Thus shall we cast this “ mortal coil ” aside, 
And to the tomb awhile our forms entrust, 
Within its gloomy precincts to abide 
Until the resurrection of the just. 


Then shall we rise, like thee, in glorious forms, 
Arrayed—* for, in the twinkling of an eye, 
Shall we be changed ”—and poor, polluted worms 











Be “clothed upon with immortality.” 








Chn. Par. Mag. 
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